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THE HOPE OF GLORY. 

One cause of the apathy, and indeed, criminal lukewarm- 
ness, so prevalent among professors of the Christian Faith, 
is attributable to their ignorance of the nature of that hope, 
which the Scriptures term “The Hope of Glory;” and which 
an Apostle says is “great beyond expression.” The mere 
knowledge of what this hope consists in would not remove 
the defect; the things known must be believed, and then, we 
are sure, that the hope of the gospel will act as a powerful 
incentive to righteousness, holiness, and purity of life. A 
belief of the past without a hope for the future is not suffi- 
cient to induce a man to “renounce the world, the flesh, and 
the devil” for “the reproach of Christ.” <A belief of the 
past gives full assurance; a well-defined hope for the future 
imparts energy to the weak, perseverance to the vacillating, 
self-denial to the covetous, joy to the desponding, patience 
to the impetuous,—and to the conqueror, in its fruition, an 
eternal deliverance from death. How admirably adapted to 
man as he is, is God’s scheme of redemption! Man is the 
creature of faith, of fear, of love, and of hope; and here we 
see God addressing himself to man’s faculty of believing, 
of fearing, of leving, and of hoping. Truly, the institutions 
of the Bible were made for man, and adapted to his animal 
and intellectual capacities. Our wisdom, then, is to study 
man, as an intellectual animal, and in so doing we shall ac- 
quaint ourseives with one of the noblest works of God. 
God’s description of his works, and the works themselves 
will always be found to correspond. Hence, when God 
speaks of man he describes him to be what we find him in 
life and in death; and when he speaks ¢o him, he addresses 
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his faculties, as one man communes with another, in lan- 
guage that can be understood. Does he want to gain his 
faith or confidence? He confirms his word by the manifes- 
tation of his power. Does he desire to secure his obedience? 
He points to the goodness and mercy he has heaped upon 
him. Would he restrain him from disobedience? He ap- 
peals to his fears by the most awful threatenings. Would 
he persuade him to a continuance in doing his high behests? 

He stimulates his mind to hope and excites therein a longing 
after glory great beyond expression. And all this he does 
by the promises, and threatenings contained in the wri/ten 
word. To this then we should go if we would add to our 
faith those excellent things enumerated in 2 Peter i. 6. “But 
he who has not these things, i is blind, shutting his eyes, hav- 
ing become forgetful of the purification of his old sins;” if, 
indeed, he ever were purified. 

The following is a familiar illustration of a cause of the 
lukewarmness of the professors of this Laodicean Age. A. 
B. invites C. D. to go from a certain city on fool toa mart 
of commerce some three or four thousand miles off in order 
to transact some affairs. As an inducement, he promises to 
pay his expenses and to reward him liberally. A. B. is the 
friend of C. D.; and C. D. believes him to be a man of truth. 
C. D. sets out. After travelling for some days he becomes 
dispirited from the difficulties and the fatigues of the way. 
He remembers A. B.’s promise of reward, which, however, 
being indefinite is therefore vague and une ertain, and conse- 
quently fails to renew his inward man. He reasons on the 
possibility, that, although it may be a reward in the estima- 
tion of A. B. it might fail of being an adequate compensa- 
tion for all the labor, fatigue, and prostration he must neces- 
sarily suffer in so tedious and dangerous a journey. Upon 
a view of the whole, he concludes to return, and to make 
the best of what he has, rather than risk his present enjoy- 
ments in the hope of obtaining some speculative good, of 
. 6g he has no dagidle assurance beyond the affirmation 

A.B. A.B. supposing him to be far advanced on his 
way, to his surprize meets him in the streets of the city busy 
in the pursuit of trade. “Why! says A. B. “how is this!— 
Did you not agree to go to such a place for such a considera- 
tion?” “O yes,” rejdins C. D. “but the consideration you 
presented was so indefinite, and I was so dispirited and soli- 
tary in the way, that I concluded to give up the enterprize 
and return.” ‘‘Well,” says A. B. “will you try again if I 
define the recompense?” “Let's hear?” ejaculates C. D. 
“First then,” continues A. B. “I will provide for the ease 
and comfort of your family in your absence; secondly, I will 
pay all your travelling expenses; and then on your return, I 
will give you a plantation of inexhaustible fertility and fifty 
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thousand dollars in gold eagles.” The citizens, who were 
passing by, startled with surprize at the sudden transport and 
animated jesticulations of C. D. He seemed like a man 
bewitched, so great was the excitation produced in him b 
the announcement of A. B. He scarcely replied, but hurry- 
ing A. B. along with him, he returned to notify his family 
of his intended absence, forsook all his urban affairs , and 

ursued the recompense with the mest intense perseverance. 
Nothing successfully impeded his progress. Though in dan- 
gers from rivers, in dangers from robbers, in dangers in the 
wilderness; in labor and toil; in hunger and thirst; in cold, 
and imperilled in various other ways, “be overcame them all, 
because of the prize of his great fortune set before him in 
the promises of A. B. who, faithful to his word, put him in 
possession of the inheritance on his return. 

Now, C. D. in his first and second enterprize is a type of 
two classes of professors. The first, like him, would have 
no objection whatever to the reward, ‘but having no definite 
conceptions of it, they address themselves to the pursuits of 
this present evil age with all their powers, and trust to their 
problematical arrival at Heaven for a discovery of all its at- 
tributes. But such are, for the most part, carnally-minded 
religionists; neither hot nor cold. What can they expect 
then, but repudiation by Him, whose proffered and distinetly 
revealed bles sings, they interest themselves ¢o little to com- 
prehend? The second class, on the other hand, fill up their 
relative duties with Christian punctuality; and esteem it their 
meat and drink to know and to do the will of God; and to 
discover as much of that “incorruptible, undefiled, and un- 
fading inheritance” as the inestimable revelation of their 
heavenly Father has made known. 

It has been objected by some, that it is no use talking or 
writing about Heaven, or the Hope of Glory, tor nobody ean 
know any thing about it, say they, till he gets there. But 
this objection emanates from ignorance of the word of God 
and popular delusion. A person might as well say that he 
could know nothing as to the where, the conveniences, or 
the limits of an estate or inheritance until he came into pos- 
session; although accurately defined in the will and testa- 
ment of the legator. The spirit of the objection is caleu- 
lated to quash all Christian enterprize. A vast deal more 
may be known from the scriptures of the past, the present, 
and the future, than has yet entered into the philosophy of 
the “divines,” the schoolmen, or the most “orthodox” com- 
mentators of this and past ages. The first step to knowledge 
is to know that we know comparatively nothing; and not to 
pronounce as unknowable, things to which our attention has 
never been turned. The foolish conceit of this Age i is that 
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knowledge is to be attained by some short cut without the 
Jabor of application. It squares the dimensions of the truth 
by its own ignorance, instead of its ignorance by the scrip- 
ture rule. Hence every little master and miss—every “new- 
hatched unfledged” religionist pronounces with the dogmat- 
ism of a Trentine councillor on the length, breadth, and 
thickness of a good Christian; and of the latitude and lon- 
gitude of scripture investigation. But regardless of the sen- 
tence of a judiciary composed of such persons, we: shall 
proceed, in the spirit of inquiry, from time to time, to disen- 
tangle, if possible, the Hope of Glory—the Christian’s great 
recompense of reward—from the nostrums of Antichrist; 
and to define a few facts and truths in relation to it, upon 
which, we confess, it is our delight to dwell. 
Epiror. 





LACON. 

When the Sectarists first decide on the doctrine they ap- 
prove, and then choose such pastors as they know will preach 
no other; they act as wisely as a patient, who should send 
for a physician and then prescribe to him what medicines he 
ought to advise. 

Some well meaning persons, tremble for their salvation, 
because they have never gone through that valley of tears 
and of sorrow, which they have been taught to consider as 
an ordeal that must be passed through, before they can ar- 
rive at regeneration; to satisfy such minds, it may be observed, 
that the slightest sorrow for sin is sufficient, if it produce 
amendment, and that the greatest is insufficient, if it do not. 
Therefore, by their own fruits let them prove themselves; 
for some soils will take the good seed, without being watered 
by tears or harrowed up by affliction. 

The depravity of human nature is a favorite topic with the 
priests, but they will not brook that the laity should descant 
upon it: in this respect they may be compared to those hus- 
bands who freely abuse their own wives, but are ready to 
shoot any other man who does so. 

Those who bequeath themselves a pompous or expensive 
funeral, are at just so much expense to inform the world of 
something that had better been concealed; namely, that their 
vanity had survived themselves. 


Natural good is so intimately connected with moral good, 
and natural evil with moral evil, that I am as certain as if I 
heard a voice from heaven proclaim it, that God is on the 
side of virtue. 
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so often end in personalities; but the fact is, that such dis- 
putes begin with personalities, for our opinions are a part 
of ourselves. 

If a man be sincerely wedded to Truth, he must make up 
his mind to find her a portionless virgin, and he must take 
her for herself alone. ‘The contract must be to love, cherish, 
and obey her, not only until death, but beyond it: for this is 
an union that must survive not only Death, but Time, the 
conqueror of Death. The adorer of Truth, therefore, is 
above all present things—Firm in the midst of temptation, 
and frank in the midst of treachery, he will be attacked by 
those who have prejudices, simply because he is without 
them, decried as a bad bargain by all who want to purchase, 
because he alone is not to be bought, and abused by all par- 
ties, because he is the advocate of none; like the dolphin, 
which is always painted more crooked than a ram’s horn, 
although every naturalist knows that it is the straightest fish 
that swims. 

In the superstitious ritual of the Church of Rome, the 
Pope has not the poor merit of inventing that mummery by 
which he reigns. The Roman Church proposes to have a 
Christian object of adoration, but she worships him with 
Pagan forms. She retains the ancient custom of building 
temples With a position to the east. And what are her sta- 
tues, her incense, her pictures, her image worship, her holy 
water, her processions, her prodigies, and her legerdemain, 
but religious customs, which have survived the policy of 
Imperial Rome, but which caused that metropolis, when she 
became Pontifical, to receive Popery as an ally, not to sub- 
mit to it as a sov ereign. 


Truth can hardly be expected to adapt herself to the crooked 
policy, and wily sinuosities of worldly affairs; for truth, like 
light, travels only in straight lines. 

The upright, if he suffer calumny to move him, fears the 
tongue of man more than the eye of God. 

He that knowingly defends the wrong side of a question, 
pays a very bad compliment to all his hearers; it is in plain 
English this; falsehood, supported by my talents, is stronger 
than truth supported by yours. 


—— 


Slander cannot make the subjects of it either better or 


worse, it may represent us in a false light, or place a likeness 


of us in a bad one, but we are the same; not so the slanderer; 


Some have wondered, that disputes about opinions should. 
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for calumny always makes the calumniator worse, but the 
calumniated—never. 

Light, whether it be material or moral, is the best reformer; 
for it prevents those disorders which other remedies some- 
times cure, but sometimes confirm. 

Man, if he compare himself with all that he ean see, is at 
the zenith of power; but if he compare bimself with all that 
he can conceive, he is at the nadir of weakness. 

The three great Apostles of practical Atheism that make 
converts without persecuting, and retain them without preach- 
ing, are Wealth, Health, and Power. 

He that will not reason is a bigot, he that cannot reason 
is a fool, and he that dares not reason is a slave. 

An era is fast approaching, when no writer will be read 
by the great majority, save and except those who can effect 
that for bales of manuscript, that the hydrostatic screw per- 
forms for bales of cotton, by condensing that matter intoa 
period, that before occupied a page; celebrity will be awarded 
to no pen that cannot imitate the pugilist, in three essentials; 
that of hitting hard, and sharp, and at short distances. 

*“Quieta ne moveta”—Disturb not what is quiet—is a sound 
maxim fora rotten cause. But there is a noble maxim from 
a higher souree, which enjoins us to try all things, but to 
hold fast that which is good. 

The praise of the envious is far less creditable than their 
censure; they praise only that which they can surpass, but 
that which surpasses them—they censure. 

There are two things which ought to teach us to think but 
meanly of human glory; the very best men have had their 
calumniators, the very worst their panegyrists. 

If Satan ever laughs, it must be at Hypocrites; they are 
the greatest dupes he has; they serve him better than any 
others, and receive no wages; nay, what ts still more extra- 
ordinary, they submit to greater mortifications to go to Hell, 
than the sincerest Christian to go to Heaven. 


He that will often put eternity and the world before him, 
and who will dare to look steadfastly at both of them, will 
find that as he contemplates them, the former will grow 
greater, and the latter less. 
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We should have all our communications with men, as in 
the presence of God; and with God as in the presence of 
men. 

Were a plain unlettered man, but endowed with common 
sense, and a certain quantum of observation and reflection, 
to read over attentively the Four Gospels, and the Acts of 
the Apostles, without note or comment, I hugely doubt 
whether it would enter into his ears to hear, his eyes to see, 
or his heart to conceive, the purport of many ideas signified 
by words ending in ism, which nevertheless have cost Chris- 
tendom rivers of ink, and oceans of blood. 

There are two things in which all the sects agree, the ha- 
tred with which they pursue the errors of others, and the love 
with which they cling to their own. 

When the million applaud you, seriously ask yourself what 
harm you have done; when they censure you, what good! 

Always suspect a man who affects great softness of man- 
ner, an unruffled evenness of temper, and an enunciation 
studied, slow, and deliberate. These things are all unnatu- 
ral, and bespeak a degree of mental discipline into which 
he that has no purposes of craft (especially priesteraft) or 
design to answer, cannot submit to drill himself. The most 
successful knaves are usually of this description, as smooth 
as razors dipped in oil and as sharp. They affect the inno- 
cence of the dove, which they have not, in order to hide the 
cunning of the serpent, which they have. 


STATE OF THE ENGLISH PROVINCE OF BABYLON. 

The Christian Advocate is the name of a weekly paper in 
London. For its independence, and uncompromising hos- 
tility to SecrarisM, itis hated with the most cordial hatred 
by the supporters of this antichristian hydra. It unmasks 
with impartiality the evil doings of all from Romanism, the 
parent of abominations, down to Irvingism, the most absurd 
of all isms, not even excepting Shakerism and Mormonism. 
We have received the 320th number. From a perusal of its 


contents we are convinced, that the complete disruption of 


the chartered and unchartered religions of England is at 
hand. The combined agitation of infidels and dissenters is 
effecting the appropriation of Episcopal property in Ireland 
to the education of the people; the compulsory commutation 
of tithes in England—that is, making the land owner instead 
of the tenant responsible to ‘the rapacious parsons for pay- 
ment, which is reduced from 25 to 40 per cent. according to 
circumstances; so that an indolent priesthood instead of re- 
ceiving £100 per priest, will have no more than £75, and in 
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other cases only £60 per centum; which, if their worth be 
estimated by the value of their services, is just so much 
more than they deserve. Added to this, they are so success- 
fully attacking the Chartered Sect, that much time cannot 
elapse before they effect a complete separation of Church 
and State. Methodism is in extreme trouble. The people 
and the Preachers who form the Conference (with their ad- 
herents) are the belligerents. It seems that the latter have 
passed certain “minutes” considered by the people as sub- 
versive of Methodist liberty. These minutes, which are an 
improvement or addition to John Wesley’s Methodism, con- 
stitute with the stock on which they are engrafted, ‘‘ Method- 
ism as itis.’ The bulk of the flocks do not like this ism, 
and are therefore, loud in their demands for “Methodism as 
it was.” As clubs are the fashion of the day in England, 
the Methodist people have established religicus associations 
for the protection of their rights against the invasion of their 
power-loving priests, which correspond with a central club 
called ““The London Wesleyan Methodist Association.” 
Expulsion from the Methodist Society is enacted by the 
Preachers on the most frivolous pretensions. A Mr. Ballard 
was expelled because he belonged to this Association, and a 
Mr. Peckett was thrust out of the office of the Methodist mi- 
nistry for reading the Christian Advocate! To such aclimax 
of frenzy has this modification of Protestantism arrived, that 
in the words of the Christian Advocate, “the Rev. Jacob 
Stanley, who seems resolved to be the antitype of the as- 
piring spider so famous in history, devoted the afternoon of 
Sunday week, to a lecture on the legislative and administra- 
tive excellences of “Methodism as it is;” and accordingly 
we read (and this happened, be it remembered, in a Methodist 
chapel and on the Lord’s day) that so-and-so “was responded 
to with loud applause, mingled with strong symptoms of dis- 
approbation!” 

he Quakers are likewise in distress. The integrity of 
their society is broken in England and Ireland as well as in 
this country. Hicksism has desolated them there as well as 
here. Nor is this all. Others, even of their “‘ministers,” 
are protesting against the system, and seceding from their 
ranks. The Baptists are falling into factions, and bid fair 
to become very speedily as corrupt, though not so fanatical, 
as their brethren on this side the Atlantic. Irvingism is add- 
ing to the confusion which is rapidly disorganizing the whole 
fabric of English Protestantism; a consummation devoutly 
to be wished both here and there. 

At present the English are not prepared to receive and 
practice the Apostolic Gospel. Political and religious agi- 
tators are preparing the nation; but it is not yet prepared. 
Organic changes in the Monarchy; reforms in the several 
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departments of the State; continental affairs, &c. are too ex- 
citing, and absorb the attention of the people too much, to 
permit them to listen to Jesus and his Apostles instead of to 
Daniel O'Connell, and the host of politico-religious priests 
and demagogues, both Tory, Whig, and Radical, who aid 
and abet or oppose him in his attacks upon things, lay and 
ecclesiastical as they are. Affairs with England, ‘morally, 
are much as they were with America at the Revolution, 
though on a grander scale; when Providence interposed to 
break the strong arm that upheld the crazy Episcopal reli- 
gion, tythes, &e. against the wishes of the people and the 
rights of men. Had not the Church, as it is called, been 
divorced from the State, the gospel could not have been made 
known in this country, to an attentive people, with the li- 
berty it now enjoys. Here is the arena of preparation for 
the Lamb’s wife. Many of our brethren, we suspect, ima- 
gine that “the Ancient Gospel” is gaining the attention of 
the English through the medium of the London Millenial 
Harbinger r. But, whoever shall read the articles of which 
that publication ts made up cannot but be convinced that, if 
it be not yet introduced to that country it never will by means 
of its venerable and talented editor. He is, indeed, exceed- 
ingly unpopular, because he has protested against the Apos- 
tacy there. his is natural enough; but, as a correspondent 
on the spot, having good opportunities of judging, informs 
us, “it is clear that he has been pulling down the apostacy 
with one hand and building it up with the other.” This he 
evidently continues to do. No, the Church and State must 
be divorced; the shaking sects must be broken; taxes on 
knowledge must be abolished; the town halls must be open 
to all parties, the: pecuniary burdens of the people must be 
remitted, so that their minds may be tranquilized, a high way 
prepared, and political and ecclesiastical obstacles removed 
to the proclamation of the good news from heaven; and by 
the time all this is effected, the consummation of the times 
of the Gentiles will have arrived, and then wo be to them 
who “know not God and have not obeyed the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ!” 

We would not be understood as saying that amid all the 
political and sectarian discord no light is elicited by which 
men may discern truth from error. Controversy on any sub- 
ject, like the collision of flint and steel, is sure to enlighten. 
The Bible is extensively circulated; and though men have 
not yet discovered the true gospel, it has taught them that 
sectarism is not Christianity, and least of all the blood- 
stained Church of England. The Christian Advocate sup- 
plies numerous instances of this; and shows, that an appeal 
to the Word of God as the only rule of faith and practice is 
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becoming of more familiar occurrence every day among the 
persecuted of the sects. The following extract from the 
trial of a Mr. Ballard by the advocates of ‘‘Methodism as it 
is” will illustrate this: 

“Mr. Ballard (to the Chairman of the Methodist Leader’s 
Meeting) and by way of objection to a Mr. Reddall, who 
was panegyrizing ‘Methodism as it is;’) I understood Mr. 
Brown was to prefer the charge against me; at present! have 
to do with him and not Mr. Reddall. I shall pay no regard 
to any thing he may say until I have replied to the charge. 
I call upon “Mr. Brown to establish the charge. 

Mr. Brown. | have prefe:red the charge. 

Mr. Ballard. Am I to understand this as your charge? 

Mr. Brown. | prefer the charge. 

Mr. Rallard. 1 know that; but is it yonr own, or do you 
only introduce it? The charge is in Mr. Thornton’s writing, 
and not in yours. 

Mr. Brown. Then I will introduce it as my charge. 

Mr. Ballard. Admitting this to be your charge, you have 
neglected your duty as a Christian; you ought to have taken 
the advice of the Saviour, Matt. xvili. 15, 16, 17; you ought 
to have seen me, and endeavored to convince me of my error: 
if you had failed you ought to have brought one or two more 
with you; and if I did not hear them, then you should have 
brought the matter before the Church. 

Mr. Brown. If I did not see you, others did. 

Mr. Ballard, That is no excuse for you: as you bring the 
charge it was your duty to see me before-hand. Your work 
is before you; I call on you to prove the charge. 

Mr. Brown. You know you have joined the Association. 

Mr. Ballard. My knowledge is not your proving the 
eharge. 

Mr. Brown. You have said that you had joined the As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Ballard. But not to you, sir. 

Mr. Taylor (the Chairman. ) You told me. 

Mr. Ballard, 1 admit it.” 

“The morality of modern Methodism” says the Christian 
Advocate, “tis as degenerate and corrupt as its discipline is 
despotic and unjust. The one has sunk below the righteous- 
ness of the second table, in proportion as the other has swung 
itself above the authority of the first. Man must be de- 
craded, when God is dethroned. The leaven of the sancti- 
montous Pharisee leads us at last to the licentiousness of 
the free and easy Sadducee. It must not be thought that 
these hideous hypocrites and shameless sensualists are merely 
the names of parties that once figured on the page of holy 
history. They are rather to be regarded as the stereotyped 
representatives of the proud and the profane of all times, and 
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of all persuasions—nay, more, as the two polar points in the 
moral world, whether the world within of a man’s own indivi- 
dual character, or the world without, as it is constituted such 
by laws and usages, which supersede the sanctions, and then 
subvert the morals, of the word of the only living and true 
God. 

“If a Methodist won’t swear, he will both lie and cheat,” 
is somewhere about the practical estimate of his distinctive 
morality; so far, at least, as that morality has been formed, 
and continues to be directed, by the principles of his sect. 
The homely saying here recorded bas more general truth in 
it than many will be prepared to allow; not more, however, 
than the average experience of the Society will fully war- 
rant and corroborate. I[t evidently refers to‘the setting up 
an untrue standard of right and wrong among a people, the 
very foot-stones of whose constitution stand upon the tradi- 
tions of men. ‘The name of Weslev is greater than the 
name of Christ. To say or do any thing said to be anti- 
Wesleyan, or extra-conferential is, therefore, the offence 
lesa majestatis—treason against the idea of the State. In 
the solemn mockery and supreme mummery of the chief 
priestly martyrs, it is the sin against the high and holy con- 
clave that cannot be forgiven, bearing upon its guilty head, 
as far as empty man can mimic the awful thunderings of the 
Eternal, the denunciations that belong to the sin against the 
Holy Ghost.” 

So says the London Christian Advocate. We leave it to 
our readers to determine how far Methodism as it is in Eng- 
land corresponds with Methodism as it is in America; for 
our own part, we are convinced that if Methodism, and in- 
deed all other isms, were what they ought to be in both he- 
mispheres, they would forever cease to be. Sed hac Hacte- 


NUus. EpDITor. 


ANABAPTIS™M--MATERIALIS M--SADDUCEEISM. 

In the Christian Reformer I find certain Rules for the 
Editors of Religious Periodicals. ‘Their author is a well- 
beloved brother, whose initials are “‘A. C.” He also is an 


Editor, and will therefore, doubtless be the incarnation of 


his own rules. At least we should expect so. Rule 1 says, 
“Introduce nothing into your pages that is not of obvious 
practical utility.” How far this rule works both ways, we 
shall press him in for an illustration by and by. Our esteem- 
ed brother of the “Reformer” adds an eighth, which in our 
opinion is not the least valuable of the other seven. It de- 
serves to be printed in capitals, so here it is 3} 3> Open your 
COLUMNS FREELY TO BOTH FRIENDS AND OPPONENTS, AND LET 
EACH SIDE HAVE AN EQUAL CHANCE AND A FAIR HEARING.—To 
this I would add a ninth for the benefit of us all— Never 
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aitack one who differs from you, unless you intend to con- 
cede to him the right of defending himself, in his own 
language, before the same audience. If these nine rules 
be strictly attended to by the Editors ameng ourselves, we 
shall without doubt get along as straight as a shingle; though 
we may indeed differ upon very many topics. 

Rule. 

Introduce nothing into your pages that is net of obvious practical 
utility. 

Illustrations. 

“But it is contended that some among us lean to the doctrine in ques- 
tion. ‘There may be some, for aught 1 know, who entertain sentiments 
which their opponents call by this name. But does this prove that our 
own sentiments are Unitarian?******As well might they charge us with 
the doctrine of Anabaptism or Materialism, because one of our brethren 
has avowed these sentiments. And | must be permitted to express my 
regret that it is so. I am sorry, truly sorry, that any one who can 
wield as able a pen as our brother of the A A will turn away 
from the good work of pulling down the Babel of Sectarianism and 
building up the temple of the Most High, to any speculations.”— Mill. 
Harb. vol. vii. p. 290. 

2. Again—“Under the present head (Church) I might, [ am aware, 
dilate considerably and expatiate upon some grand divisions of the church 
into church militant, church triumphant, and church patient, which last 
expression the papists use of the church in purgatory. However, I am 
not sure that you would agree to these divisions, more especially the last, 
as | think you do not believe in purgatory at all. And I may add that 
those who do believe in it need not be afraid of it now, for our beloved 
brother, Doctor 'T has lately given some views which I think are 
calculated to remove both the torment of fear and the fear of torment; 
for if as should not be wholly relieved from their alarm by re-immer- 
sion for the remission of sins, he has by means of opinions effectually 
barricaded all the avenues to the unseen world, whether by the pons ast- 
norum or through the air on angels’ wings and can by an extra dose of 
heterodoxy (an old fashioned antidote for orthodoxy) make all who are 
nervous or uneasy, sleep so sound, that they shail not even dream of 
purgatory. But | am doubtful whether you would like church dormant 
any more than church patient; and in the mean time, lest I should cause 
you to imagine either doctrine true, and put you to sleep, or “torment 
you before the time” by too long a letter, | will close for the present.” — 
Ihid. vol. vii. p. 327. 

3. Again, the Ed. M. H. tells his readers in commenting upen an 
extract from the letter of “a man of business,” that it is “more worthy of 
being embalmed than ever was the body of an Egyptian king.” This 
extract is said to be composed of certain ‘apposite and practical reflec- 
tions,” they are the following:—‘J have read your conversation at Father 
Goodall’s, and approve it. J am no Sadducee; J believe in both angel 
and spirit. J think that Ged is the Father of the spirits of his saints, 
and earth the mother of their bodies; I am therefore agreed to give to 
my mother earth all she can rightfully claim—namely, all that is cor- 
ruptible; and having done so, I stand ready to be clothed upon with my 
house from heaven—namely, my spiritual body; and in the mean time J 
have no idea of remaining torpid or asleep; I am content to go to Para- 
dise, or Abraham’s bosom. I am willing to be with Christ wherever he 
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is; if in the grave, why, well. But we know that he is not there; and 
therefore I feel a deep repugnance against being confined in the grave. 
If the grave has charms for any one, J can assure you it has none for 
me. I wish not to be reserved in chains of darkness. I wish to live, 
and I feel confident that while Christ lives those who trust in him shall 
live also. J have no idea of dying—Jesus has died for me, and there- 
fore, death has no claims upon my life.”—Mill. Harb. vol. vii. p. 287.— 
I leave the reader to judge if the practical utility of these extracts be 
obvious; or the least worthy of being embalmed! The dead body of a 
king is worth nothing, save to the anatomist or to feed worms; which, 
in my estimation, is about the value of these business-like reflections. 
It will be seen, from these “obviously practical, useful, and apposite 
reflections,” that the Harbinger represents me to its readers (without 
affording them an opportunity of judging for themselves, or doing me 
the justice of self defence) as a heretic of the deepest dye. If I believe 
and teach the things insinuated against me in the foregoing documents, 
the brethren, who edit and write for that able work, are.culpable and 
truant to the cause of truth in fellowshipping me as their beloved 
brother. 1am accused of Anabaptism; of Mistentodieens of having turned 
away to speculation; of having ceased from the good work of pulling 
down the Apostacy; of forsaking the building up of the temple of the 
Most High; of teaching re-immersion for the remission of sins; of bar- 
ricading the avenus to the unseen world; of being a Sadducee; of affirm- 
ing that the grave is the only Paradise; and I know not what else beside. 
I need not say to those who read the Advocate unbiassedly, or who hear 
me speak, that these insinuations are founded only in the distempered 
views of my dissentient friends. When I obeyed the gospel, | knew 
nothing of the “Reformation,” or the topics of controversy between it 
and its numerous opponents. Having been thoroughly disgusted with 
Sectarianism in England, I determined to maintaln my independence of 
all religious sects in America; and in this resolution ? find myself this 
day. Christ, and not the Reformation, is my Lord. The Spirit of 
liberty, based upon the law of faith, is the Spirit of Christ; and this 
spirit all the sons of God are privileged to possess, and having it, to 
breathe. I claim the right of exercising this privilege, as well as my 
contemporaries; and I require of them that they should do to me as once 
they loudly required others to do to them. If I have turned away from 
the faith, as some of the insinuations charge me, I am amenable to the 
law of Christ, and to the congregation in this city. I ought not to be 
represented to the brethren at larce as guilty until proved so: and this 
roof can be received only as matter of fact, and not as matter of opinion. 
faving purified my soul |life] by obeying the truth, I assumed the truth 
as my sole instructor. By the truth L understand the Holy Spirit speak- 
ing in the writings of the Apostles and Prophets. All other writings 
are subordinate to these. None are infallible save the Scriptures The 
opinions of the world, that is of mankind, whether readers, writers, or 
Editors, are none of them so sacred, but they may be examined and dis- 
carded or retained, as evidence may determine. For some time. I thought 
this was the golden attribute of the Reformation: but 1 confess myself 
deceived. I find that liberty is granted to discuss every thing under cer- 
tain conditions; which in truth nullify the privilege, or rather right, in 
toto. You may discuss all toptes, except some; and these are called sp- 
culative, if they happen not to have come within the range of popular 
view. A thing is speculative in a bad sense, when it happens to jeo- 
pardize the integrity of my opinions! You may “prove ad/ things,” but 
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you may not “hold fast that which is good” unless we say so! You 


may have more light than all men, but not more than we!. ‘he zig-zag 
of our belief is to be the bound of your liberty! You may do and say 
what you please, only don’t condemn us. This is the spurious liberty 
with which Christ did not make his people free; I fear it is the liberty 
of this reformation 70 a considerable extent. The treatment I have ex- 
perienced from various sources satisfies me that this is true. I once 
thought that the errorist was to be silenced by argument; Paul acted 
thus: but so do not my brethren. ‘The Harbinger seems to act as though 
it thought that its = was the authority by which all controversies 
among us were to be resolved; and subscribers to our periodicals who 
succumb to this, deign not to convince us of error, but summarily at- 
tempt to put us down by withdrawing their subscriptions. This is the 
argument of force, not the force of argument. One instance of this we 
put on record; another oceurred in which we received a letter notifying 
the discontinuance of twenty-seven subscribers, and assigning as the 
cause, the agitation of the “sleeping question,” i. e. the state of the dead. 
Now, if I loved my subscribers’ money better than what I believe to be 
the truth, | should be afraid even to allude to that or any other pnpopu- 
lar subject. lest I should lose a subscriber. Have [ found the key to 
Rule 1!) Would it be of “practical utility” to silence the Advocate? If 
it would, certainly the most “obvious” way would be to do as the Har- 
binger is doing—prejudice the minds of its readers so that they shall be 
deterred from yielding it their support. This would be a hen way; 
and suve the trouble of much argumentation. But I can assure m 

brethren, none of these things move me. ‘The sleeping question, as it 
is called, is not disproved by the loss of twenty-seven subscribers, nor 
can the Advocate be silenced by authority. Our subscription is increas- 
ing; our peper is read with avidity; and, if we succeed in our proposed 
arrangements, we shall go on more vigorously and securely than here- 
tofure. While I regret, that justice to myself and to truth requires me 
to speak thus of some of the brethren, it affords me pleasure to bear tes- 
timony to the free and noble spirit of liberty breathed by other brethren, 
who are for free inquiry on every subject relating to the destiny of man; 
come good, come evil from the church or world. Many of these breth- 
ren were once Baptists, and have not been re-immersed. They prefer 
eccentric truth to consistent error and expediency. May it be my hap- 

iness to have my lot always cast with brethren of such principle. 

The writer of the first illustration of rule 1, signs himself “ Fuir-Play;” 
of the seeond, “R. Richardson;” and of the third, “Samuel Chureh.’”’— 
Now to all these permit me to say, ‘brethren, you condemn what you do 
not understand; you have not given yourselves sufficiently to the exami- 
nation of the questions, and therefore I object to you all as incompetent 
to try, much less to condemn me. Ja vour opinion, I am all that you 
say 1 am; but then, beloved, you are not infallible—your opinions are 
not the standard of the faith. You lament very tristfully over my heresy, 
and one of you lampoons me as the prescriber of an old fashioned anti- 
dote for orthodoxy. But, brethren, while you proscribe me as heretical, 
remember that you are not deemed orthodox. If you charge me with 
anabaptism, and with teaching re-immersion for the remission of sins, 
forget not that others charge you with Campbellism, and the preseribing 
of water for the washing away of*sin. If the Jatter be not true, neither 
is the former; if you deny that, I deny this. Now you expect your de- 
nial to be of weight with your opponents; have not I also a right to 
expect the same af you, seeing that I am your “beloved brother;” and I 
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presume you are too honest to fellowship one in whose word you had 
no confidence. wenig > stee: in its true philological and doctrinal im- 
rt, is impossible. If by the word you mean nothing more than re- 
immersion, then indeed I am an Anabaptist to @ certain extent. As it 
was in the days of Paul, so I believe it 1s now to a vast degree amo 
relizionists, that “all men have not faith.” Facts show the truth of this. 
They neither read nor hear the word or testimony read; if faith then 
be the belief of testimony—faith they have none. Immersion is an in- 
stitution for believers only; if unbelievers are immersed, the immersion 
will do them no good; for the gospel is the power of God for salvation 
to those who believe, and to none else. A belief of the gospel is the 
one thing needful to an immersion into Christ. I maintain, in the face 
of a frowning world, that an immersed unbeliever must believe ‘he gos- 
pel and be immersed again in order to put on Christ; and that the first 
immersion of such person, by whomsoever performed, is not a Christian 
Immersion, and therefore not worth a stiver. The second immersion is 
his baptism; the first is a mere unmeaning ceremony. Great numbers 
of immersed unbelievers who have, and who have not, subsequently 
believed, are among us; and crowds of the latter are among the baptists. 
If it be asked—why say any thing upon the subject?—I reply for the same 
reason, that you profess such zeal for “converting the world.” ‘For the 
love of souls,” you say; | answer, for the same cause I agitate this topic. 

To say aman is a Materialist is to pronounce him as worthy of death 
at once 1n the estimation of some wise people. ‘To give him a name, 
that few know the meaning of, is an ingenious device to prejudice 
the world against him. [ affirm, that I have never read a single page 
of a book, except the Bible, on the subjects called Materialism. I once 
assented to the traditions of men on the spirit, the soul, the state, 
and the destiny of the dead; simply because I was nurtured in these 
absurdities; but the truth has made me free, and I believe with the Apos- 
tles, that the dead are truly dead asleep, and will so remain until THE 
RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE Shall call them forth from their graves to 
enjoy life or to suffer punishment. Is this doctrine “caleulated to re- 
move the fear of torment;” is this blocking up “the avenues to the unseen 
world,” Bro. Richardson? 

My time is as much devoted as ever to the pulling down of Babel and 
to the building up of the temple of the Most High. Many can bear 
testimony that I labor more than any in these parts at this very work, 
{ have neglected my own affairs to a considerable extent since | submit- 
ted to the government of Jesus Christ, that | might attend to those very 
things. But I expect no thanks from the many; my reward is reserved 
it heaven. God is the judge.—lIt is not true that | am turned to specu- 
lation in a bad sense. It is theghurch and the world that are speculat- 
ing about ehosts and airy heavens; I am endeavoring to bring them 
back from these aerial conceits to the grave and substantial matters 
(materialism, if you will have it so) taught by the Holy Spirit in the Bible. 

It is utterly false that 1 propagate in any way “re-immersion for the 
remission of sins.”—On the contrary, I teach that a man may be im- 
mersed fifty times, but that unless he believe in the blood of Jesus as 
shed for the remission of sins, his sins are still unremitted. We are 
justified by faith in his blood, not by immersion in water; though indeed 
we are not justified unless immersed. ‘The water and the blood con- 
joined in baptism are both indispensable to salvation both present and 
tocome. And he that teaches otherwise, in my judgment, makes the 
word of God of none effect by his traditions. 
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I am not a Sadducee as Samuel Church insinuates. I believe that the 
dead will come forth from their graves either to live forever, or to suffer 
a most fearful punishment, which will ultimate in eternal death. 1 be- 
lieve that there are indefinite millions of people besides those who inha- 
bit this planet; who are called the sons of and the morning stars; 
and angels when employed as messengers. I believe in spirits, who 
tormented the possessed; because the fact is recorded, but I cannot define 
them. I believe that God is the Father of the spirits of the Saints, i. e. 
the Begetter in them of holy dispositions that they, the saints, may live 
eternally:—and that the earth is a very Eve to all living. But I differ 
from him that what is corruptible alone belongs to the earth. The body 
of Jesus in its natural descent was derived from the dust of the ground. 
So were the bodies of Enoch and Elijah. Now, these three personages 
never saw corruption; the earth, therefore, “can rightfully claim” incor- 
ruptible as well as corruptible things. Hence the earth has a claim upon 
Jesus; and He will return with all the incorruptible bodies that have left 
her, to satisfy her claim. Whether Brother Church has an idea, or 
not, of remaining “‘torpid or asleep” in the grave; or “a deep repugnance” 
to its confinement, he will just et to submit to what God has ap- 
ey He cannot be where Christ is until Christ’s return. None 

ut the High Priest enters bodily within the veil at present, as Bro. C. 
will find out by and by. I don’t contend for a rest in the grave, because 
“the grave has charms” for me; this idea was once revolting to me; but 
as I find God has so arranged it, I submit to it with pleasure, knowing 
it is but for a time. Bro. C. has ‘‘no idea of dying”—well, well, per- 
haps, he is to be translated; or evaporated into the circumambient ether; 
Jesus has died for him, he says, and therefore death has no claims upon 
his life!'! Well, reader, if you should happen to behold the “mortal 
remains” of Samuel Church perhaps the subject of incipient putrefaction 
or a tabenacle for worms, you are by no means to suppose he is dead, 
for he had ‘‘no idea of dying.” No, no, he lives; and as you will see 
from the /iving worms that crawl from his sunken orbs, ‘‘death has no 
claims” on him!!— But, perhaps, as our beloved brother has embalmed 
the “apposite and practical reflections” of Brother Church in his Mill. 
Harb. he may embalm his mortality also, and prevent so apposite and 
practical a reflection upon his own reflections. 

Words are used in more senses than one; and the proper meaning is 
determined by the context. This applies to the word Paradise. I never 
said, as [ am misrepresented, that Paradise had but one meaning, and 
that the grave. It is used but three times in Scripture. The context of 
these three passages shows that they all have reference more or less re- 
motely, to one sudject. In the passage in Luke it has a remote reference 
to the kingdom to be restored to me ee the reign of Jesus; imme- 
diately to the state of the dead with whom the thief should be numbered 
that day when he should cease to live—namely, among them who had 
“died in faith not having received the promises concerning the kingdom 
of Messiah.” Heb. xi. 13. If it meant the grave only, then the wicked 
would also be in Paradise, i. e. gain admission into the kingdom here- 
after; which none but an Universalist would affirm. 

That uninterrupted harmony may prevail, and preside over our great- 
est differences is the unfeigned aspiration of the Epiror. 





REPLY TO TIMOTHY.—(Concluded from p. 45.) 
The Editor to the Reader wishes health: 
We are happy in being able to finish our reply to this cor- 
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respondent in the words of our brother Winans. He is an 
acute and sententious writer and competent to discuss pro- 
fitably the things pertaining to the doctrine of Christ. Wiuth- 
in the envelope of the subjoined reply he writes to this el- 
fect:—‘“‘If it were not that your vehicle is too small to admit 
passengers, who live so remote, I should like to take a pas- 
sage with your correspondent, ‘Timothy’ alias ‘a Baptist.’ 
His frankness pleases me, and you should not speak harshly 
to him; for he has honored you with a place in God’s ‘provi- 
dential interposition,’ and has admitted that you are one of 
the means used for salvation. By your “exceedingly harsh 
and censorious manner’ you have been made the instrument 
of salvation by which the Baptists have been saved from 
‘the destroying snare.’ ” 

I should like very much to travel with this man through 
the Acts of the Apostles in search of an answer to the ques- 
tion—“Does not the whole history of conversions recorded 
in the Acts argue the necessity of ‘Divine interposition’ 
“eget than the word) in order to the conversion of men?” 
To this question | would answer, yes! It required miracles 
as well as the word. And if God has at any time used any 
other means than his word and his works (m:éracles) to con- 
vince and convert men, I should be pleased to hear your cor- 
respondent name these olher means one by one. 

But he has mistaken the giving of the Holy Spirit to such 
as were already converted for the means used for conver- 
sion—‘‘Because you are sons” says the Apostle, “God has 
sent forth the spirit of his Son into your hearts,” &c.—and 
“Except you have the spirit of Christ you are none of his.” 
These expressions “Timothy” appropriates to unconverted 
men; whereas Paul appropriates them to converted men. 
This is the difference between modern Timothies and Paul; 
although the ancient Timothy did not thus differ from him 
because he learned the things he taught from Paul, but this 
modern one has learned his views from the modern Apostles.” 

We do indeed regret the smallness of our paper on more 
accounts than one. We have a great many old apostolic 
traditions to lay before our readers—new indeed, and “‘un- 
taught questions” to many—but old as the revelation of God 
to man; the communications of many esteemed brethren 
that would be read with interest; queries, &c. which owing 
to this cause cannot appear or be attended to within a rea- 
sonable period: but with the aid of a few of our wealthier 
brethren in these parts we hope to be able to remove the im- 
pediment that lies in the way of brother Winans and others, 
as well as of ourselves. But to his reply: 

James Town, Ohio, June 12, 1836. 

Brotaer THomas,— Your correspondent “Timothy” first 
sets out with the proposition that Divine interposition other 
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than the Word of God, is necessary in order to the conver- 
sion of men—and then asks you to read the following pas- 
sages in proof of his allegata: 

i John vi. 44. “No man ean come to me, yxcept the Father 
which sent me draw him.” What a pity that Timothy had 
not read the next verse to see how the Father drew men to 
Jesus. “It is written in the prophets, they shall be all taught 
of God, Every man, therefore, that hath wearp and hath 
LEARNED Of the Father cometh unto me.” 

The Father drew such as nearp. Heard what? The 
Word spoken by the prophets surely. For Jesus gave the 
reason of their unbelief in the preceding chapter, verses 37, 
38, and 39. He there tells them to search the Scriptures for 
they testified of him, &c. This passage proves that those 
who heard the Word of God were the ones whom the Fa- 
ther drew to Jesus, and those who had not the Word abiding 


in thein refused tocome to hiv. Sothat Timothy’s first proof 


goes against his allegata. 

Now for the next, see Acts xiv. 15. Surely Timothy made 
a mistake when he called this witness. This passage testi- 
fies that by the Word these idolators were restrained from 
sacrificing to Paul and Barnabas, and that the Word was 
yreached to them to turn them from these vanities unto the 
living God. 

Here again the witness called, goes against the allegata. 

Now we will turn to Rom. vill. 7—‘tBecause the carnal 
mind is enmity against God; for it is not subject to the Law 
of God, neither indeed can be.” What “Timothy” sum- 
moned this passage for, | am at a loss to divine. 

There is not a hint that the carnal mind was operated upon 
by the personal and immediate work of the Holy Ghost to 
be found in the passage. It is positively declared that the 
carnal mind cannot be subjected to the Law of God. But 
Timothy wants this passage to read, “The carnal mind can- 
not be subjected to the law of God, except by the personal 
and immediate work of the Holy Ghost.” But Paul made 
no such exception. Therefore the passage refuses to give 
testimony in the case. 

Next we will call up 1 Cor. ii. 14—“But the natural man 
receiveth not the things of the spirit of God,” &e. 

In this passage Paul was shewing that none of the princes 
of this world knew the hidden wisdom of God, however 
learned they might be. That which was hidden or unre- 
vealed was not known by any of these princes, (natural men) 
else they would not have crucified the Lord of Glory, &c. 
But after God revealed them to the Apostles by his spirit, 
and they preached them to these princes (natural men) they 
were no longer hidden, but could then be known by any one 
who would listen to the Apostles. 
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Here again the witness called knows nothing of the matter. 

Now we are ready for the testimony of the last witness 
summoned. 1 Cor, xii. 3—‘Wherefore I give you to under- 
stand that no man speaking by the spirit of “God calleth Jesus 
accursed, and no man can say that Jesus is Lord but by the 
Holy Ghost.” 

In this passage Paul is shewing the use of spiritual gifts, 
How that none could say that Sesus i is Lord, but by these 
gifts. The reason is obvious none had ever been in Heaven 
where he was crowned Lord of All, therefore none could 
testify of that which they did not know. But the Holy Spi- 
rit was there and He could testify to the fact, which he did 
to those spiritual men, but not for the purpose of converting 
them, for they were already converted, but for the purpose 
of qualifying them to convert others, by what they spoke. 
For this purpose He gave some Apostles, and some Prophets, 
and some E vangelists, and some Pastors and Teachers, for 
the work of the ministry, till all came to the unity of the 
faith, and acquired the knowledge of the Son of God, &e. 
Hi aving now examined all the witnesses summoned by “Ti- 
mothy 3 we find that some testify against his position, and 
others know nothing of the matter. This last witness does 
not say one word about conversion—he is speaking of an- 
other matter entirely. 

I now say to “Timothy” that he cannot find a single case 
named by Luke in his letter to “Tueopnitus” where any 
one is said to be cunverted by the personal and immediate 
work of the Holy Ghost. 

Excuse haste and bad writing. M. Winans. 


DIALOGUE WITH FATHER GOODAL. 
BY JAMES HENSHALL. 

Secundus. Good evening Father Goodal; how is your health? 

Father Goodal. ‘Thank you brother, | am as well as I can expect for 
aman of my years; [ am seldom free from aches and pains, the general 
attendants of old age. 

Secundus. Your locks bespeak a long struggle with. many winters. 
In consequence of your age and experience your sentiments are generally 
respected by the reformers, and therefore, I am come to spend this even- 
ing with you, to talk with you about the “conversation” a select company 
of you held the other day at your son Thomas’. 

Father Goodal. The object of your visit pleases me, for I was much 
interested with that conversation, although when the subject was first 
started by Mrs. Reed I was fe arful it would be an unprofitable specula- 
tion. I suppose you have heard what the subject was. 

Secundus. | saw it reported by one of the company, and I cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Wickliffe and your son Thomas were entirely too 
personal i in their remarks on our brother Editor, whose views they were 
combatting. 

Father Goodal. Upon reflection I consider they were rather tart in 








their remarks on the brother, but I do not think they were at all too severe 
on the notions of that author. Such chimeras deserve no better treat- 
ent. 

Secundus. Pray is Mr. Wickliffe a reformer? 

Father Goodal, O yes, he is a staunch reformer. 

Secundus. Astonishing—I should have considered him an orthodox 
Presbyterian. 

Father Goodal. No indeed, he is a most talented man, and one who 
clearly understands the principles of our reformation. He was educated 
tunong the Presbyterians; but upon the first preaching of the “Ancient 
Gospel” he came out from among them. 

Secundus. | suppose he thinks that the reformation consists in a few 
first principles, and as soon as these are learned, investigation stops. | 
know a great many spungy reformers like this, who are willing to admit 
of a reformation in faith and manners, but not in hope; a subject indeed 
by far too mnch neglected, 

Father Goodal. Well brother I go for reformation all round, and will 
listen to you patiently while you state wherein the reformation is ne- 
cessary. I should be pleased first to hear your objections to our “con- 
versation. 

Secundus. 1 shall begin with the remarks of Mrs. Reed. She calls 
“the spirits living after death,” “the hope of a Christian,” and, as is com- 
mon to the weakness of her sex, adds, “of a dying Christian,” as if she 
was so tender towards dying people’s hopes in comparison with living 
ones. | consider she is guilty of, what I call, reformation quackery when 
she says, “God forbid that I should laugh at any thing so sacred as the 
hope of a Christian, of a dying Christian, although it should be a hope 
as ill-founded as some would have Paul’s hope of being present with the 
Lord so soon as he was absent from the body. 

Father Goodal. 1 confess I can see no quackery in all this, your sight 
must be keener than mine if you can discover it. 

Secundus, Is it not one of the characteristics of this reformation to 
call things by their proper names? 

Father Goodal. Undoubtedly it is, we have always contended that 
Bible things must be called by Bible names; that a departure from this 
rule has introduced the unmeaning jargon of the schools; and rendered 
the Bible unintelligible. 

Secundus. So 1 think, and that the terms faith, hope, knowledge, opt- 
nion, and feeling were used by the sacred writers to express quite difler- 
ent states of the mind. 

Father Goodal, We have always understood it in this manner. 

Secundus. Is it not a species of quackery to call that hope which Paul 
calls knowledge? By what authority does Mrs. Reed talk of “Paul’s 
hope of being present with the Lord so soon as he was absent from the 
body?” 

Father Goodal. She referred to 2 Cor. v. 6, where Paul says, ‘There- 
fore we are always confident, knowing that whilst we are at home in the 
body, we are absent from the Lord,” and although Paul does not call it 
his hope, yet it is strongly implied. 

Secundus. Implied indeed; do we reformers lean facts by implication? 
With due deference to your age and experience, and to the magical au- 
thority of orthodoxy, 1 do not think the passage is well understood. 

Father Goodal. 1 would like to hear how you understand it, for I con- 
fess I never suspected the common opinion on that passage, always 
deeming it a correct one, 














Secundus. The Apostle begins the 4th chapter by speaking of the 
ministration of the gospel by himself and fellow Apostles, and continues 
speaking of the effects and consequences to themselves by using the pro- 
noun we. Hence he says, “We (the Apostles) which live are alwa 
delivered unto death for Jesus’ sake.” “So then death worketh in us 
(Apostles) but life in you” (Corinthians.) And so far from Paul’s hay- 
ing the hope Mrs. Reed — of, he says, “Knowing that he which 
raised up a. Lord Jesus, shall raise us up also by Jesus, and shall pre- 
sent us with you.” ‘Then he says, “For we know (not hope) that if our 
earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved we have a building of 
God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,” (not for a 
time in paradise.) Here by the “earthly house,” he evidently means his 
moral body (in connexion with earthly temporalities) and by “the build- 
ing of God” the “spiritual body (in connexion with eternal realities or 
the inheritance) which God has prepared and will bestow on the faithful. 

Father Goodal. 'To all this I have no objection, but you have not yet 
met the difficulty. 

Secundus. | was going to ask you if you consider Christians as ab- 
sent from the Lord, as long as they are in the body. 

Father Goodal. O yes, certainly, and as soon as we die we (i. €. our 
souls) go to paradise. 

Secundus. Query, Father Goodal, is the Lord in paradise? (i. e. the 
state of the departed.) 

Father Goodal. No, he is in heaven itself, whither he entered with his 
own blood, where he is our High Priest. 

Secundus. The High Priest went into the most holy place alone, un- 
der the Mosaic dispensation, did he not? 

Father Goodal. Yes, alone, and what do you conclude from this? 

Secundus. It follows then, that if the souls of the departed go to pa- 
radise, and not to heaven, that as the Lord is not in paradise but in hea- 
ven, upon your own principles, that we are as absent from the Lord in 
paradise as in the body. And if the most holy place was a type of 
heaven and the High Priest of Jesus, it follows, that while he officiates 
as High Priest above, none can go to him in the heavenly holy place. 

Father Goodal. 1 have not so strong an attachment to old notions as 
to oppose you as long as you reason fairly and scripturally. I am anx- 
jous now, since you have begotten in my mind a doubt as to the popular 
view, that you tell me what you think the Apostle means. 

Secundus. We are said to be “in Christ,” Rom. xii. 5—“into Christ” — 
“into his death,” chapter vi.3. Again, we live a new life in Christ. and 
the Apostle says, ‘‘For whether we live we live to the Lord, and whether 
we die we die to the Lord; whether we live therefore or die we are the 
Lord’s.” Are we not then as much the Lord’s when alive, as dead? 
Again it is written, “Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 
then can we be absent from him if we live an‘ die in him? 

Father Goodal. But you must perceive that the production of difficul- 
ties against an opinion is not to be taken alone as proof that the opinion 
is wrong. Paul does say “Whilst we are at home in the body we are 
absent from the Lord.” ; 

Secundus. I am aware of this, but when a farmer wants to pluck a 
noxious weed from his field he is careful to tear up every root and fibre. 
So I wish to remove all difficulties out of my way, that we may not 
only have the “ancient gospel,” but, the ancient hope of Christians. A 
stranger is one from home; a pilgrim is a wanderer; and a traveller ig 
one who is on a journey from one place to another. Christians are 
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sometimes called stra , travellers, and pilgrims. But if we were a/ 
home in the body we should have no occasion to travel to the “heavenly 
country,” (for we walk by faith not by sight.) Thus while we walk by 
faith as strangers and pilgrims here, we are absent from the body and 
present with the Lord, and he withus in his kingdom. As it is written, 
‘W heresoever two or three are gathered in my name there am I in the 
midst of thera.” And while we “walk by faith,” and are thus present 
with the Lord, we labor to be acceptable to him. All having to ap- 
pear before his judgment seat. ‘Thus Father Goodal, I have endeavored 
to clear up one passage from the mist of orthodoxy, and when I call 
again, the thief on the cross, &c. will be attended to. 


TRUE SAYINGS, 


Fools believe things when they are told; wise men believe 
them when they are proved. 

Almost all men believe the Scriptures are true; few believe 
the truth contained in the Scriptures. 

Multitudes plead the Scriptures to support their conduct; 
few there are which the Scriptures justify in their conduct. 

Many are pleased when they see other people’s failings; 
few are pleased to have their failings seen and described by 
others. 

Many people think themselves right, barely because they 
have ever thought so; and that others are wrong, because 
they differ from them. 

Many are willing to live, who are not willing others should 
live to make their lives a greater blessing. 


IMPLICIT FAITH. 


Implicit faith has sometimes been ludicrously styled fides 
carbonaria, from the noted story of one, who, examining 
an ignorant collier on his religious principles, asked him 
what it was that he believed. He answered, “I believe what 
the church believes.” The other rejoined, “What thendoes 
the church believe?” He readily replied, “the church be- 
lieves what I believe.” The other desirous, if possible, to 
bring him to particulars, once more resumed his inquiry, 
“Tell me then I pray you, what it is which you and the 
ehureh both believe??? The only answer the collier could 
give was, **Why, truly, sir, the church and I both believe 
the same thing.” This is implicit faith im perfection, and 


in the estimation of some doctors, is the sum of necessary 
and saving faith in Christ. 

An anonymous writer has defined “Faith” to be the pros- 
tration of reason before the throne of revelation. This im- 
pious definition proves him to have been a fool. Had he 
said, that popular faith was the prostration of reason before 
the throne of superstition he would have been right. 
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OUR LAST ANECDOTE. 


In the Religious Herald of July 15, is an exculpatory letter 
from a Mr. McDaniel. It was occasioned by this passage in 
the Advocate concerning him—‘“I suspect had he been pre- 
sent, he would not have affixed his signature, (to the report 
of the Committee) for he happens to be one of those from 
whom the facts come.” He denies ever having made any 
communication to me either written or verbal, directly or in- 
directly. Now the readers of the Advocate know that I never 
charged him with having done so. He admits that he has 
conversed with many on the subject of St. Andrew and the 
Salemites. Now it was from one of them with whom he 
conversed that I had the information; and therefore it might 
truly be said, that the facts came from him as one among 
others. 

Again he says, I have never ‘communicated to any person 
living, any thing in relation to the course pursued by our 
pastor or the church, with a view or thought of its being 
used to the injury of either, nor have I made any other than 
a true statement of the case.” We have never impugned 
Mr. MeDaniel’s motives; we know nothing of his intentions; 
we give him credit, therefore, to the full extent he desires 
under this head. And that he told the many with whom he 
conversed the truth, we doubt not; or we should not have 
published the anecdote, had we not been assured by Francis 
V. Sutton, one of the many, that he was a man of veracity. 
But we will not press Mr. McDaniel too hard; for we know 
the position he holds between ortho and hetero-doxy; not 
that he is friendly to us, for I believe he is much opposed; 
but that he is an independent and candid person, who will 
testify against his own party if the truth requires, 

We would add one word touching his “pastor.” St. An- 
drew, who is very sore upon the subject of the Anecdote, 
and well he may, for it is rue, a little ago came out in the 
Herald proclaiming to the Baptist world “(dl quote from me- 
mory, not having the paper by me) that he would as soon 
scuflle with a chimney sweeper as with me, and would cer- 

tainly if we came in contact take the wind of me. Now 
reader mark the discrepancy between St. Andrew’s theory 
and practice! Under the disguise of an anonymous signa- 
ture (Crito) he “scuffles” with me about the Psalms, ealling 
me the “reforming poet,” &c.; this the Baptist world did not 
know till I told them; and subseque ntly over his proper name, 
he tells them, in effect, that he would as soon condescend to 
scuffle with a sweep as have any thing at all to do with me!! 
So much for the concord of the words and actions of the 
immaculate St. Andrew of Sparta! 


EpITor. 
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NOTICE. 

The meeting at Antioch, Caroline, Va. will be on the Sa- 
turday before the second, instead of the first Lord’s day, as 
notified in our last number. 

Mr. R. Ryland’s “erratum;” “Non-Nemo;” “F.” and other 
Receipts in our next. 
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